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TESTIMONIES TO. MISSIONS 


a gs missionaries themselves very rarely 

give the people at home correct ideas as 
to theirwork. We have to look to lay travelers 
for trustworthy reports. And these reports 
justify the inference- that the practical results 
accomplished, the improvements effected in 
the heathen, do not amount to enough to make 
the enormous expenditure on missionary work 
a profitable investment.” 

These words, clipped from a secular news- 
paper, were sent by a lady to her pastor. Her 
underscoring indicated her approval, albeit she 
was a church member. The quotation is fre- 
quently duplicated, essentially, in the secular 
press, to the gratification of readers who “do 
not believe in foreign missions” and to the 
pain of some who wish to obey the Master’s 
command, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
he gospel to every creature.” 

One may naturally feel that the testimony of 
ravelers is entitled to consideration by those 
who have never visited foreign lands. But 
even a traveler abroad may speak in ignorance 


or in prejudice. Many persons pass through 
lands or cities where mission work is going on 
with no interest and consequently no investi- 
gation in that direction. A missionary once 
heard a traveler say in a public gathering, “I 
have been in India for years and I never saw 
a native Christian.” This gentleman had a 
reputation as a great tiger hunter, and he 
was somewhat surprised when the missionary 
said, ‘I have lived twenty years in India and 
I never saw a tiger.” “Why,” said the trav- 
eler, “I have killed a score of tigers.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the missionary, “and I have seen thou- 
sands of native Christians. Our observations 
have been very different. The reason is, I 
was looking for Christians; you were looking 
for tigers.” 

A few years ago a gentleman visiting Syria 
remarked to a friend in Beirut, “It seems 
hardly worth while to maintain missionaries 
here; they accomplish scarcely anything.” 
Said his friend, “Did you hear Mr. Thom- 
son preach this morning?” “No,” was the 
reply; “I didn’t know there was any service.” 
‘Oh, yes!” said his friend, “Mr. Thomson 
preached in English this morning. And did 
you hear Dr. Van Dyck preach in Arabic this 
afternoon?” ‘No; you don’t mean to say he 
preaches in Arabic?” “Yes; and he has a 
congregation of 200 persons every Sabbath 
_ morning. Have you visited any of the schools 
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here?’ ‘Schools; have you schools here in 
Beirut? I am glad to hear that you are 
going on so well.” “Did you see the printing 
press?” “Printing press; have you got one?” 
““O, yes; we have a printing establishment in 
which twenty persons are employed.”  Sup- 
pose this gentleman had returned to America 
without this conversation. Would his report 
have done justice to the mission in Beirut? 

Another gentleman spent two weeks in Can- 
ton. In that time he did not make the ac- 
quaintance of a single missionary, nor see the 
inside of one of the fifteen chapels, nor hear 
of one of the eighty schools. He had, how- 
ever, seen the execution-ground and secured 
the skull of a criminal as a memento; and an- 
nounced his intention of writing a book on 
Canton. Would he be a fair witness as to 
Christian missions in that city? 

How easy for a man to spend a year in Lon- 
don and see nothing of its literary life. When 
he tells the story of his observations, you 
would never suppose that there was a British 
Museum. Suppose a man to visit New York, 
a man interested in sports and pleasures, or 
absorbed in business matters. How much 
can he tell you, even after a year’s residence, 
of the varied and wonderful works of Christian. 
philanthrophy in that city? Indeed, this is no 
mere supposition. I was once assured by a 
San Francisco man who had often visited New 
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York that there wasn’t. a church in that city 
that was doing anything for the local heathen! 

If statements, such as we have quoted, are 
true, the Christian world should know it and 
act accordingly. If they are untrue, it is a 
shame that they should be made and repeated. 
But how can we know whether they are true or 
not? It is a question to be decided, for most 
of us, by testimony. We cannot personally 
observe the facts. 

It is the purpose of this writing to present 
adequate and convincing testimony. We will 
accept no man’s statement concerning his own 
work. Nay, we will not suffer a single mission- 
ary or church official to speak a word. We 
will cite only the testimony of well-known 
persons, all of them eye-witnesses, and many 
of them not avowed Christians. Surely, this 
is a fair and adequate mode of investigation. 
Missionary work in. China naturally challenges 
our investigation, inasmuch as it has been 
especially maligned. Some time ago, a dis- 
patch from Washington, D. C., scattered 
widely through the secular papers, reported 
a United States naval officer as saying that 
“the work of missionaries in China had no 
other result than to hold the missionaries up to 
the ridicule of the natives;” that “there are no 
converts except the menials about the quarters 
of the missionaries.” Now for a few indis- 
putable facts: 


The Chinese government established a col- 
lege some years ago, at Peking, for the training 
of young men in foreign languages, literature, 
and science. A well-known American mission- 
ary, Dr. Martin, was chosen its president. The 
viceroy, Li Hung Chang, selected as private 
tutor for his two sons the Rev. Chas. Tenney, 
an American missionary. This same distin- 
guished viceroy gives a liberal support to the 
mission hospital and dispensary at Tientsin. 
The Chinese governor of the island of For- 
mosa chose a Christian missionary to plan and 
superintend a college which he was establishing 
in that island. 

The city of Canton has been noted in the 
past for its opposition to Christianity. But one 
of the missionaries, Dr. Happer, has received 
a request from more than four hundred officers, 
gentry, and scholars of Canton and vicinity, 
asking that a new college which he was about 
to establish might be located in that city. Of 
the signers of this petition ten were members 
of the Imperial Academy, and more than 120 
had the degree of A. B. or A. M.; 100 of them 
held official positions under the government. 

A short time ago there were eighty-two 
medical missionaries in China, the majority of 
them from the United States. There are large 
mission hospitals and dispensaries in Peking, 
Tientsin, Shanghai, and Canton, and smaller 
ones in various other cities. A great part of 
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the current expense of these is borne by Chi- 
nese Officials, the gentry, and the merchants. 

In a recent volume, ‘The Cross and the 
Dragon,” is an extended account of the great 
hospital at Canton, from which the following 
facts are gleaned. The institution unites an 
extensive hospital, dispensary, and medical col- 
lege. There are five successive lines of good, 
substantial buildings, four of which are de- 
voted to patients. There is also a very fine 
church, accommodating 600 people. Twenty 
thousand persons are treated at this hospital 
every year. Connected with it are branch 
hospitals at four cities in the interior, The 
viceroy and other high native officials are reg- 
ular contributors to its support. Dr. Kerr, 
who has been at the head of this institution 
for thirty years, has an efficient staff of native 
physicians and surgeous, trained by himself. 
He has instructed scores of pupils. Most of 
the native doctors educated are Christians, and 
engage more or less in evangelistic work wher- 
ever they go. Dr. Kerr has prepared more 
than a score of valuable works in Chinese, 
some of them translations and others original 
works. 

An accredited newspaper correspondent who 
has traveled extensively inthe East, Mr. Arthur 
L. Shumway, writes as follows of this same Dr. 
Kerr: “One day as.I was walking the streets of 
Canton with our American consul-general, Mr, 
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Seymour, we met and passed a. quiet, modest- 
mannered man on his way into: the city. Said. 
the consul, ‘Do you see that man yonder?’ I 
assented, and he continued, ‘ That is Dr. Kerr. 
He is in charge of the great missionary hos- 
pital. It was founded in 1838, and has already — 
treated three-quarters of a million cases, I be- 
lieve. I consider that he is the peer of any 
living surgeon: in the world today. To my per-. 
sonal knowledge he undertakes cases. which our 
most distinguished. surgeons at home do not 
dare attempt. I suppose that humble man 
might just as well as not be enjoying an income 
of from $50,000 to $75,000 a year, instead of 
his present small salary, if he was practicing in 
New York on his ownaccount. And I suppose 
he knows it, too.”” 

An American missionary physician in the 
great island of Hainan, oft the southeast coast 
of China, won the heart of General Feng, the 
commanding officer there, by his devotion and 
suecess during a fatal epidemic among the 
soldiers. The general telegraphed the viceroy, 
* But for Dr. Jeremiassen, I should have had 
no soldiers left.” He authorized the doctor to 
build two buildings for hospital use; which, 
after the recovery of the sick soldiers, were to 
‘be made over to the use of the mission. 

Hangcnow is one of the most famous cities 
of the Chinese empire. Here Dr. Duncan 
Main, an English missionary, has built a fine 
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hospital. One of the Chinese newspapers says, 
“ At the opening of ‘the hospital all Mandarins 
came to-congratulate him. There was not a 
person in Hangchow that did ‘not praise the 
work.” This Dr. Main treats more than Io- 
000 cases in a year. 

Even the wife of the viceroy was cured of a 
serious illness by Mrs. King, a missionary 
physician. In her gratitude, she gave liberally 
in aid of hospital work for women, and under- 
-took the support of a number of young ladies 
studying medicine under Mrs. King. 

In view of such facts as these, what shall we 
think of such statements as those of the naval 
‘officer quoted? One can but think of the ex- 
planation suggested by Mr. J. P. Donovan, a 
British official in China, whosays: ‘“ Many of 
our countrymen in China are too indifferent to 
inquire ‘or examine for themselves the work 
that is being done; and the character and con- 
duct of others is such that they studiously 
avoid missionaries. ... But,” he -adds, “those 
who will take the trouble to go and see ‘soon © 
discover a great work. I have seen it myself 
in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow :and Peking, 
and can ‘speak of it from personal knowledge 
and observation. Indeed, the. ‘ignorance ‘of 
Christian people at home about this great work 
‘amazes*me.” 

Mr. Medhurtst,’‘for many'years ‘British Consul 
at Shanghai, says, in his work on ‘China’“ The 
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Foreigner in Far Cathay,” “I have no sym- 
pathy with those who, for want of considera- 
tion or from prejudice, think lightly of the 
work and character of the missionary. I am 
only doing them simple justice when I state 
that their efforts have been attended with ex- 
ceptional success.” 

A London 7imes correspondent, writing from 
China, says of the missionaries : “‘ They are the 
true pioneers of civilization. It is to them we 
have to look to carry the reputation of foreign- — 
ers into the heart of the country; and it is on 
their wisdom, justice and power of sympathy 
that the progress of China may largely depend.” 

Colonel Denby, the United States Minister 
to China, says, “‘ The tourist who sneers at the 
missionaries or fails to give them his unquali- 
fied admiration and sympathy, is, if honest, 
simply ignorant. He has not taken the trouble 
to go through their missions, as I have done. 
The missionaries are doing immense good to 
China.” Colonel Denby did not hesitate to 
give this and fuller testimony before the Pe- 
king Oriental Society.. This same United 
States Minister has more recently written a 
letter to General Shackleford, of Indiana, an 
old army friend, in which he says: “ Believe 
nobody when he sneers at the missionaries. 
The man is simply not posted.” Then, after 
describing missionary labors which he had him- 
_self witnessed, he adds, “The men and women 
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who put in from eight o’clock to four in teach- 
ing Chinese children, on a salary that barely 
enables one to live, are heroes or heroines as 
truly as Grant or Sheridan, Nelson or Farra- 
gut. These men have remarkable learning, in- 
telligence and courage. It is perhaps a fault 
that they court nobody, make no effort to at- 
tract attention, fight no selfish battle. It is idle 
for any man to decry the missionaries or their 
work. I donot address myself tothe churches ; 
but as a man of the world, talking to sinners 
like himself, I say that it is difficult to say too 
much good of missionary work in China.” 

That celebrated traveler, Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming, in her book entitled “ Wanderings in 
China,” says: “I often wish, when I hear men 
lightly quoting from one another the stock 
phrases of objection to missionary work, that 
the speakers would take the trouble to inquire 
for themselves as to the truth of their state- 
ments. They would learn avery different story 
from the lips of men who really know what they 
are speaking about, and who would give them 
a thousand details of individuals who have 
proved the intensity of their convictions by 
voluntarily resigning lucrative posts in con- 
_ nection with idol worship, or involving Sunday 
work; by enduring bitter persecutions, deliber- 
ately giving up all ease and comfort in life and 
accepting a lot of assured poverty and suffer- 
ing, all in the one great effort to live worthy 
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of the light and love which have filled their 
hearts.” 

What has thus far been said bears directly 
upon the missionaries and the work criticised 
by our naval officer. Is there any difficulty for 
a candid mind in striking the balance between 
his: sneering words of general condemnation 
and these exact facts and testimonies of many 
witnesses ? 

It would be easy to multiply similar testi- 
monies to the personal character and to the in- 
fluence and work of foreign missionaries, as a 
class. .In quoting some of them, I shall still 
confine myself to well-known persons having 
personal knowledge of missionaries and their 
work, yet having no connection with mission 
work themselves. 

A British nobleman, referring in a work on 
Bulgaria to the missionaries in that land, says: 
“The result of their teaching has permeated all 
Bulgarian society, and is not the least impor- 
tant of the causes that have rendered the peo- 
ple capable of wisely using the freedom so 
suddenly conferred upon them.” 

Mr. H. O. Arnold-Foster, in an article in the 
Spectator, said: “Ido not believe Englishmen 
fully realize the enormous debt which Bulgaria . 
owes to Dr. Washburn and the Robert Col- 
lege. We see evidences of constitutional wis- 
dom and an acquaintance with the principles 
and practice of free peoples at every turn in 
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Bulgarian affairs; but we are at a loss to ac- 
count for their existence in the little Eastern 
nation just struggling into life. The explana- 
tion is not far to seek. Nearly half the leading 
politicians in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 
are old pupils of Robert College.” 

An officer who made a tour of observation in. 
Eastern Turkey a few years ago, at the expense 
of the Sultan, says: “ The most zealous advo- 
cate of American civilization could not have 
done half as much for his country abroad as the 
missionary has done. What Dr. Hamlin is. 
silently doing with his Robert College, and the 
American missionary with his theological semi- 
nary and school books, all European diplomats. 
united cannot overbalance.” 

To these same missionaries in Turkey the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury bore this testimony at. 
a public meeting in London: “I do not believe; 
that in the history of diplomacy we can find 
anything to equal the wisdom and the sound- 
ness of the men who constitute the American 
mission. I have said it twenty times before,. 
and I will say it again—they are a marvelous. 
combination of common ‘sense and piety.” 
One of these same missionaries, Dr. Hamlin, 
taught the Christian natives, just before the 
Crimean war broke out, to make sweet, Yankee 
bread. It attracted the attention of the British: 
officers during the war, and the Doctor became- 
a baker to Her Majésty’s soldiers in Constanti- 
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nople, taking a large contract. His profits dur. 
ing the war amounted to $30,000, every dollar 
of which he devoted to church erection under 
the direction of the mission. 

Listen to the testimony of Gen. Lew Wallace, 
author of “ Ben-Hur,” and late United States 
Minister to Turkey. “I have often been asked, 
* What of the missionaries of the East? Are 
they true, and do they serve their Master?’ 
And I have always been a swift witness to say, 
and I say it solemnly and emphatically, that if 
anywhere on the face of the earth there exists 
a band of devout Christian men and women, it 
is these. They live and diein the work. Their 
work is of that kind which will be productive 
of the greatest good.” 

There is abundant testimony to che learning 
and abtlity of missionaries as a class, and that, 
too, from leading scholars and scientists. A 
great scholar writes thus in the “Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge:” “There is no 
tlass of men upon the earth, whether considered 
as scholars or as philanthropists, who have 
earned a more distinguished reputation. Their 
contributions to history, to ethnology, to philol- 
ogy, to geography, and to religious literature 
form a lasting monument to their fame.” 

Dr. Robert N. Cust, in his work on the “ Lan- 
guages of Africa,” speaks of the missionaries 
to that dark land as having “ sacrificed careers 
which might have been great and honored in 
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their own countries, and gone forth to live in 
hovels and sometimes to die;” and declares 
that the scholars of German universities had 
“rejoiced exceedingly at the wonderful, unex- 
pected, and epoch-making results of their quiet 
labors.” 

An English traveler and scholar, Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, writes in the Nineteenth Century: 
“ Missionary enterprise has widely increased 
the bounds of our knowledge and has conferred 
benefits on science the value and extent of 
which itself was careless to compute. Huge is 
the debt which philologists owe to the labors of 
missionaries in Africa. They have illustrated 
by grammars, dictionaries, and translations 
nearly 200 African languages and dialects.” 

Explorers unite with civil and military offi- 
cials in setting a high value upon the tnfluence 
of missionaries in promoting peace, good order, 
and morals. Dr. Schweinfurth, the noted 
scientist and explorer, writing from Alexandria, 
says: “The American mission in Egypt has 
done an enormous amount of good.” Gen. Sir 
- Charles Warren, recently the Governor of Natal, 
and whose special mission was the pacification 
of parts of Zululand, said that “ for the preser- 
vation of peace between the colonists and na- 
tives, one missionary is worth a battalion of 
soldiers.” British Consul O’Neil, representing 
Her Majesty at Mozambique, said in an address 
at Glasgow: “ My experience of ten years in 
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Africa has convinced me that ‘the mission work 
is one of the most powerful and useful instru- 
ments we ‘possess for the pacification of the 
country and the ‘suppression of the slave trade.” 

In “The Malay Archipelago,” a book by that 
noted scientist, Alfred Russell Wallace, occurs — 
this statement: “‘ The missionaries have much 
to be proud of in ‘Celebes. They have assisted 
the government in changing a savage into a 
civilized community in a wonderfully short 
time. Forty years ago ‘the country was a 
wilderness, the people, naked savages, gar-— 
nishing their rude houses with human heads. 
Now it is a garden.” And he goes on to tell 
of schools and churches. 

Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, says in his 
“Arctic Explorations:” “The missionaries 
have been'so far ‘successful among the natives 
of Greenland that there are but few of them 
who are not now Christians. Before mission- 
aries came, murder, burial of ‘the living, and 
infanticide were not considered crimes. It was 
unsafe for vessels to 'touch:upon ‘the coast; but 
now Greenland ‘is safer for the wrecked ‘mariner 
than many parts of our own coast.” 

Charles Darwin, the great naturalist, has 
given several cordial testimonies to the charac- 
ter of Christian ‘missionaries and the value of 
their work. Speaking of the Tahiti Islands, he 
says: “There are ‘many who acrimoniously 
attack the missionaries, their system and its 
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effects. But such reasoners never compare 
the present state with that of the islands only 
twenty years ago. They forget that human 
sacrifices and the power of an idolatrous priest- 
hood, a system of. profligacy unparalleled in any 
other part of the world .. . that. these have 
been abolished; and that dishonesty, intemper- 
ance, and licentiousness have been greatly re- 
_ duced by the introduction of Christianity. In 
a voyager to forget these things is base ingrati- 
_ tude; for should he chance to be at the point 
of shipwreck on some unknown coast, he will 
most devoutly pray that the lesson of the mis- 
sionary may have extended thus, far.” 

He also declares that the men who write with 
such hostility to missions. in the South Sea Is- 
lands are men who find the missionary to be an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of their evil 
purposes. 

After his visit to New Zealand, Mr. Darwin’ 
writes: “ To think that all this was the center of 
the land of cannibalism, murder, and all atro- 
cious crimes! ... The lesson of the mission- 
ary is the enchanter’s wand.” I took leave of 
the missionaries with feelings of high respect 
for their gentlemanlike, useful, and upright 
_ characters. I think it would be difficult to find 
a body of men better adapted for the high office 

which they fulfill.” 
_ Concerning the work of missions, in the Terra 
Del Fuego, Mr. Darwin wrote: “The success 
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of the mission is most wonderful, and charms’ 
me, as I always prophesied utter failure. I 
could not have believed that all the mission- 
aries in the world could have made the Fue- 
gians honest. The mission isa grand success.” 
He wrote to the secretary of the missionary 
society laboring there: “I shall feel proud if 
your committee think fit to elect me an honor- 
ary member of your society.” In 1870 Mr. 
Darwin became an annual subscriber to the 
funds of this society. 

Our own Admiral Wilkes expressed his | 
judgment of missionary influence in the Pacific 
isles in these words: ‘“‘The moral reformation 
of these islanders is preéminently due to the 
exertions of the London Missionary Society.” 

Commodore Erskine reported to the Governor 
of New South Wales: “ The work done for the 
natives of New Guinea by the missionaries is so. 
noble in its beneficent influence that no words 
of mine could exaggerate its praise — an influ- 
ence that any crowned head might be proud to 
exercise over any people.” 

Few men have had better opportunity thor- 
oughly to know missionaries and to estimate 
the value of their work than the British officials 
of India. And most notable have been their 
testimonies, a few only of which time permits 
me to repeat. One of England’s most distin- 
guished soldiers and administrators in India, in 
the last generation, was Major General Sir Her- 
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bert Edwardes. He bore splendid testimony to 
the fidelity of the native converts during the 
terrible days of the Sepoy rebellion. ‘They 
were tested by persecution and martyrdom,” he 
says, “and they stood the test. I believe if the 
English were driven out of India tomorrow 
Christianity would remain and triumph.” 

Sir C. U. Aitchison, Lieutenant Governor of 
the Panjab, writes: “The changes that are to- 
day being wrought out by Christian mission- 
aries in India are simply marvelous. They are 
slowly but surely undermining the foundations of 
Hindu superstition, and bringing about a peace- 
ful, religious, moral and social revolution.” 

Similar testimony was given by the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Bengal a few years ago, in 
these words: “In my judgment, Christian 
missionaries have done more real and lasting 
good to the people of India than all other 
agencies combined. They have been the salt’ 
of the country and the true saviours of the em- 
; pire.” 

England has no nobler son than Lord John 
Lawrence, acknowledged to have been the 
_ greatest of English viceroys of India. After 
_ his many years of service there as soldier and 
, Statesman, he said in London: “ Notwithstand- 
ing all that the English people have done to 
benefit India, the missionaries have done more 
_ than all other agencies combined.” 

Sir Bartle Frere, formerly Governor of Bom- 
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‘bay, said in London, after his return: “1 speak 
simply as to matters. of experience and obser- 
vation, and not of opinions —just as. a Roman 
prefect might have reported to Trajan or the 
Antonines—and I assure you that, whatever 
you may be told to the contrary, the teaching 
of Christianity in India is, effecting changes, 
moral, social, and political, which for extent and 
rapidity of effect are far more extraordinary 
than anything you or your fathers have wit- 
nessed in modern Europe.” 

Sir William Hunter, author of the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,” said in a lecture before the 
Society of Arts in London: “The record of 
the work done by the first missionaries in India 
reads. like an Eastern romance. They created 
a prose literature for Bengal; they established 
the modern method of popular education; they 
founded the present Protestant Indian church} 
they gave the first impulse to the native press; 
they set up the first steam engine in India; with 
its help they introduced the modern manufacture 
of paper on a large scale; in ten years they 
translated and printed the Bible, or parts there- 
of, in thirty-one languages. The main part of 
their funds they earned by their own hands and 
heads. They built a college which still ranks 
among the most splendid educational edifices in 
India.” 

In an article in the Vineteenth Century, this 
same distinguished Englishman says: “ The 
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careless onlooker may have no particular con- 
victions on the subject, and flippant persons 
may ridicule religious effort in India as else- 
where. But I think that few Indian adminis- 
trators have passed through high office, and 
had to deal with problems. of British govern- 
ment, without feeling the value of the work 
done by the missionaries.” 

The multiplication of such testimonies is 
easy. The difficulty lies in selection. We 
have space, in closing, for but a few of the 
very recent words of praise for missionaries 
and their work. 

Miss Clara Barton, writing in the midst of 
her Red Cross work in Turkey, says: “If I 
only had words to express the impression these 
missionaries gave me of noble, devoted, self- 
sacrificing character, it would bea relief to me. 
What they endure for the loving Master’s sake 
will never be told in words.” 

The Hon. John W. Foster, our own Ex-Sec- 
retary of State, and Consul for the Chinese 
government, in the negotiation of its treaty with 
the Japanese, said in his address to Li Hung 
Chang, at a reception given in New York to 
His Excellency; “American missionaries have 
sixty hospitals in China and have during the 
last year served half a million Chinese subjects. 
in these hospitals. They have also 400 schools. 
in China.” 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley was asked, “Do you 
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consider the efforts of foreign missionaries 
really a success?” ‘Yes, most emphatically,” 
was his reply. “It can be shown today as 
something marvelous.” 

Julian Hawthorne, writing from India, says in 
the Cosmopolitan: ‘“‘One must live with the 
missionaries in India in order to understand 
what they are doing.” And then, speaking of 
his own observations, he adds: ‘* The influences 
were of the loveliest Christian kind. There was 
no trace of that fanatic hunger for nominal 
converts which has often been ascribed to mis- 
sionary work. I confess I had prepared myself 
to find something of the kind. I saw many 
mative Christians. They were a remarkable 
and impressive body of men and women. I 
‘was always saying to myself, ‘ They are like the 
people of the Bible.’” 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay, the distinguished ar- 
cheologist, in a notable book embodying his 
‘observations during twelve years of residence 
in Asia Minor, writes: ‘ Beginning with a preju- 
dice against the work of the missionaries, I was 
driven by the force of facts and experience to 
the opinion that the mission has been the 
strongest, as well as most beneficent, influence 
in causing the movement toward civilization.” 

That remarkable traveler, Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop, begins an address of warmest praise 
for foreign missions with the confession of a 
similar change in her opinion, wrought by per- 
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sonal observation. ‘‘ There was a time,” she 
says, “when I was altogether indifferent to 
missions, and would have avoided a mission. 
station rather than have visited it.” 

General Wagner, an Austrian officer, drill 
master of the Persian army, after twenty years. 
residence in that country, said to an Americam 
visitor: ‘Tell the church in America that I] 
have seen the missionaries and have studied 
their work in Persia. I know about it. It is 
not a human work; it is angel work. The 
Dutch minister, Mr. Bosschart, who was pres- 
ent, added: “All the rest of us are here to 
make money. The. missionaries are here to do 
good. It is the noblest work in Persia.” 

Testimonies are not wanting from even those 
who hold unchristian faiths. The most influen- 
tial Indian paper published in Southern India, 
The Hindu, published by Hindus and for 
Hindu readers, said of the missionaries in 
India: “Their simple lives, their sympathy 
with the poor, their self-sacrifice, all force ad- 
miration from their critics.” 

At a farewell meeting given to Dr. De For- 
rest, an American missionary in Japan, the ed- 
itor of one of the large dailies of Japan, spoke 
as follows: “Look all over Japan. Our forty 
millions have a higher standard of morality 
than they have ever known. There is not a 
boy or girl throughout the empire that has. 
not heard of the one-man-one-woman doctrine. 
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Our ideas of loyalty and obedience are higher 
than ever. And when we inquire the cause of 
this great moral advance, we can find it in 
nothing else than the religion of Jesus.” ° 

What jury would hesitate for a verdict upon 
such testimony? What shall be thought, in view 
of it, of the sneers of those who, in ignorance or 
in prejudice, pronounce missions a failure and 
missionaries feeble visionaries or ease-loving 
deceivers? 

What do you think, reader, of the work which 
is thus vouched for? What do you think of the 
men and women who, by patient toil, by sacri- 
fice of comfort, ease, and of life itself, some- 
times in actual martyrdom, have, under God, 
accomplished it? And what is your attitude 
toward Him who said to you as much as to 
them, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature?” 
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